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use a little forke when they eat their meate . . .
with their knife, which they hold in one hand*
they cut the meat out of the dish; they fasten the
forke which they hold in the other hand, upon
the same dish, so that whatsoever he be that
sitting in the company of any others at meate,
should  inadvisedly  touch   the  meate  with his
fingers ... he will give offence unto the company.
. . . The cause of this curiosity is because the
Italian cannot by any means indure to have his
dish touched with fingers, seeing all men's fingers
are not alike cleane.   Hereupon I myself thought
it good to imitate the Italian fashion . . . not
only when I was in Italy, but also in Germany,
and often times in England since I came home.
Any records of forks earlier than this reference to
them in Coryat's  " Crudities"  should be mentally
qualified by the thought that the very earliest table
forks were made for serving fruit and green ginger.
We suspect that the thoroughfare in Hull known by
the quaint name of The Land of Green Ginger, has
some sort of connection with the confection which we
read about in the Paston Letters and quoted elsewhere
in this volume.
Two-pronged forks, wrought out of a piece of flat
silver, were the vogue down to the end of the seventeenth
century, and the ends of the handles were made to
correspond with those of the spoons with which the
forks were used. Then for a brief period both three
and four prongs were the fashion, but the former became
the more widely used, probably because it was easier
to fashion from the stock. As the eighteenth century
progressed it was found by experience that the ridge-like